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in extent, and the cultivation of roots, which was 
hardly known in 1789, now covers 5,000,000 acres. 
But the quality of the crops has risen even more 
than their extent. The quantity of wheat actually 
grown has nearly doubled; live stock has also 
doubled in number and value; the silk crop and 
the rape oil crop have quintupled. The produc- 
tion of home grown sugar has come into existence, 
and the growth of wine bas alsodoubled. From 
these facts, M. de Lavergne concludes that the 
total value of the agricultural produce of the em- 
pire must now exceed £200,000,000 sterling, or at 
the rate of £6 per head of the population. He also 
infers that rents have risen since 1789, in the pro- 
portion of 12 to 30; farmers’ profit in the propor- 
tion of 5 to 10; outlay in that of 1 to5; taxes on 
land and dues have diminished in the proportion 
of 7 to 5, and labourers’ wages have doubled. 
Beet Root Sugar.—In the first class of these 
productions must be ranked one created in the pre- 
sent century, aud which takes rank as the finest 
agricultural conquest of our age—beet root sugar. 
The invention was made in Prussia, and in 1799, 
a chemist at Berlin had produced some native 
grown loaves of sugar. In 1809, during the war, 
it was introduced into France; the peace of 1815, 
by re-opening the colonial trade, gave it a check, 
but it has ever since gone on to increase. Of 350 
mabufactories of home grown sugar in France, 150 
are in the department of the north. It might be 
apprehended at first that the production of beet 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Agriculture of France. 

The following notes are compiled from an article 
in the last Edinburgh Review on “the Rural 
Economy of France since 1789,” by Leonce de 
Lavergne. 

Progress of France since 1815.—Since 1815, 
the foreign trade of France has quintupled; her 
manufactures have quadrupled; her agriculture 
has doubled its produce, under the influence of 
those three great principles of peace, justice and 
freedom, which are the eternal counterpoise to the 
hateful effects of war, violence and despotism. 
Eighty thousand miles of roads have been opened 
in the country ; ten thousand miles of railway have 
been completed, or are now in progress; canals 
have been made; rivers rendered navigable; ports 
and docks constructed. The progress of rural 
economy, especially from 1815 to 1847, kept pace 
with this great movement, and has not sensibly 
been thrown back by the unfavourable and extra- 
ordinary courses of the last few years, in spite of 
bad seasons, the potato disease, the vine disease, 
the mortality of the silk worm. and the disturbed 
state of the political world. The tenure of land 
has of course been modified to a considerable 
extent, by the laws of succession established in 
France; but this change is less rapid and com- 
plete than is commonly imagined in England. 
Taking the area of France at 45,000,000 hectares, 
4 hectare is about two and a half acres,) M. de 

avergne computes that one-third of the soil is 
still held by 50,000 large proprietors, possessing 
an average of 750 acres; another third by 500,000 
middling proprietors, possessing an average of 75 
teres, and the last third by 5,000,000 small pro- 
prietors, possessing an average of about 7 acres. 
This is but an approximation; but it is certain that 
there are in France 16,000 land owners paying 
£40 a year and upwards on land tax to the State, 
and about 37,000 land owners paying from £20 to 
£40. In the allotment of the soil, it seems that 
since 1789 about 5,000,000 acres have been added 
to the productive area of the country; vineyards 
and orchards and meadows have considerably in- 
creased ; woods have diminished. In tillage cul- 
tivation, the fallows have decreased one half; the 
growth of wheat, barley and oats has inereased 
one-third; that of rye and the inferior kinds of 
grain has diminished. Water meadows have tripled 


meat and corn, by employing and exhausting the 
best lands. It is now demonstrated that the manu- 
facture of sugar not only creates a new source of 
profit, but also augments the other products of the 
soil. The extraction of saccharine matter from the 
root, only takes away a portion of its substance ; 
the pulp and the leaves are excelient fodder for 
cattle, and the profits of the sugar houses cover 
the expense of abundant artificial manures. In 
1853, the city of Valenciennes, which is the chief 
seat of this trade, inscribed on a triumphal arch 
these words :— 

Growth of corn in the district before the intro- 
duction of sugar works, 353,000 hectolitres, (a hee- 
tolitre is about 2} bushels;) head of cattle, 700. 
Since the introduction of sugar works, corn, 421,- 
000 hectolitres; cattle, 11,500 head.* 

The best test of the success of the cultivation and 
mavufacture of beet root sugar in France, is the 
contest which the home grown root has carried on 
against the cane grown sugar of the French colo- 
nies. In 1830, the whole production of the beet 
root sugar was 10,000,000 kilogrammes ; in 1840, 





* A friend of the writer who has lately visited a large 
beet root sugar farm, in the north of France, states that 
the manufacturers no longer fear competition. . The 
mare, or beet root cake, is subjected to so great a force 
in expressing the juice, that it comes almost perfectly 
dry from the press, and will keep for years without 
spoiling, and is stored in under-ground vaults for fu- 
ture sale, when not wanted for immediate use. It is in 
great request for the feeding of cattle, horses, &c., and 
brings so high a price, that the manufacturer is content 
if the sugar will pay the cost of making, with the profits 
derived from the sale of the beet root cake. 


it had risen to 40 million, (770,000 cwt. :) but dur- 
ing this period, colonial sugar was heavily taxed, 
and home grown sugar free of duty. The colonies 
loudly demanded equal freedom or equal protec- 
tion. A progressive duty was put on beet root 
sugar, and in 1847, the*two sugars were equally 
taxed. ‘The revolution of 1848 was followed by 
the abolition of slavery in the French sugar colo- 
nies, and the farmers of Flanders derived po small 
advantage from the check thus given to their com- 
petitors; for the equality of the tax operated un- 
justly upon the unequal conditions of the rivals. 
By the law of 1860, the duty on colonial sugar 
was fixed for some years, somewhat below the rate 
of duty on home growth sugar, but the beet root 
sugar grower holds his ground; and there is rea- 
son to believe he will continue to prosper, even 
though the French colonies are fast recovering 
more than their former productive power, and the 
French market must be opened ere long like our 
own to the sugar of the world. In spite of the in- 
feriority of the climate and raw material, the in- 
dustry, the capital and the science of France pro- 
duced sugar on terms more advantageous to the 
consumer, than the West India planter with his 
rude agriculture and scanty means. 

The Valley of the Loire.—This vailey is one of 
the finest parts of Europe. From Orleans to the 
sea for a distance of about 100 leagues, a long plain 
of alluvial soil extends, conquered from the stream 
by the hand of man, and not unfrequently invaded 


root sugar would be injurious to the production of|by the stream from which it was conquered. These 


lands of exuberant fertility have been seized upon, 
as is always the case in similar instances by the 
small proprietors; more and more subdivided into 
narrow allotments, they fetch as much as £160, 
(800 dollars,) per acre, and present a complete 
spectacle of garden cultivation. A whole people 
of small farmers, who dispose of their produce in 
the towns adjacent to the river, inhabit a string 
of villages and cottages on the slopes of the valley, 
and even on the banks of the stream, protected by 
dams which are as old as Charlemagne. In ordi- 
nary times, the Loire drags its idle waters along 
its sands, or at least, when swollen by rains, re- 
spects the dykes which enclose it. Occasionally, 
however, the river bursts or surmounts the artifi- 
cial barriers, sweeping away harvests and habita- 
tions; but the soil is so productive, and the climate 
so mild, the small farmers are so persevering, and 
the markets so good, that no sooner have the wa- 
ters retired than the luckless victims set to work 
again, and the damage is soon effaced. If the plain 
of the Loire offers this fine range of cultivation, her 
chalky cliffs are not less covered with vines. The 
vineyards of the Loire cover an extent of 250,000 
acres, nearly equally divided between the two 
banks. The annual product amounts to 2,000,000 
hectolitres, (44 million gallons,) chiefly drunk in 
the country, though some of it makes excellent vine- 
gar for exportation. Vineyards as well as plains 
are infinitely subdivided. The vine dressers hol- 
low out their dwellings and their cellars in the soft 
chalky rock which grows their vines, and when 
the year is favourable, and the liquor good, they 
live happily in these humble earths. A very small 
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plot of ground, planted with vines, supplies occu- 
pation and competency to a whole family. 

The old provinces of Maine and Anjou, which 
may be said to belong to the region of the Loire, 
though not immediately contiguous to the river, 
are now superior to Touraine in point of farming, 
and rank among the most improving departments 
of France—especially that of La Sarthe, renowned 
alike for its hemp and its poultry. But the agri- 
cultural progress of this district is closely connect- 
ed with its political history. It borders on the 
Bocage, and it was the scene of the Vendean wars. 
In no part of France before the revolution of 1789, 
were the relations of the nobles and peasantry so 
friendly. In no part of France, was the revolu- 
tion so ill received. At the first levy of the con- 
scription, the people rose, together with their lords, 
in defence of the throne and the altar, and it was 
only by a war of extermination that their resist- 
ance was overcome. Indeed, their spirit remained 
unbroken by the military triumphs of the empire, 
and in 1815, the Vendean country gentleman had 
little change to complain of beyond the sufferings 
and losses inflicted on himself, and on his depend- 
auts by that terrific contest. ‘The weapons which 
have really changed La Vendée, are not those of 
war but of peace. During the reign of Louis 
Philippe, roads were cut through inaccessible dis- 
tricts; the market was opened; agricultural pro- 
duce has risen incalculably in price ; the applica- 
tion of lime dressing to the soil, bas enabled the 
farmer to grow wheat instead of rye; four-course 
husbandry has made its appearance; water mea- 
dows have been introduced with the greatest suc- 
cess in that moist and mild climate, and the Dur- 
ham breed of cattle has effectually become estab- 
lished in the country. The proprietors of the soil 
of Maine and Anjou are principally small resident 
country gentlemen, farming their own land, in con- 
junction with the peasantry; and M. de Lavergne 
assured us that if such a thing as a true French 
country gentleman can be said to exist, it is here 
we must look for him. 

(To be concluded.) 
smtp“ 
For “The Friend.” 


Dymond on War. 


{The following extracts from Jonathan Dy- 
mond’s “ Inquiry into the Accordancy of War with 
the Principles of Christianity,” have been made 
in the belief that their insertion in “The Friend” 
might be seasonable at this time of commotion, 
when so many seem in danger of swerving from a 
faithful support of our testimony to the peaceful 
kingdom of the Messiah. ] 

When I endeavour to divest myself of the in- 
flence of habit, and to contemplate a battle with 
those emotions which it would excite in the mind 
of a being who had never before heard of human 
slaughter, I find that I am impressed only with 
horror and astonishment: and perhaps of the two 
emotions astonishment is the greater. 

That several thousand persons should meet 
together, and then deliberately begin to kill 
one another, appears to the understanding a 
proceeding so preposterous, so monstrous, that I 
think a being such as [ have supposed, would 
inevitably conclude that they were mad. Nor, if 
it were attempted to explain to bim some motives 
to such conduct, do I believe that he would be 
able to comprehend how any possible circumstan- 
ces could make it reasonable. The ferocity andj 
prodigious folly of the act would out-balance the 
weight of every conceivable motive, and he would 
turn, unsatisfied, away, 


“ Astonished at the madness of mankind,” 


THE FRIEND. 


There is an advantage in making suppositions 
such as these; because when the mind has been 
familiarized to a practice, however monstrous or 
inhuman, it loses some of its sagacity of moral 
perception—profligacy becomes honour, and inhu- 
manity becomes spirit. But if the subject is by 
some circumstance presented to the mind uncon- 
nected with any of its previous associations, we see it 
with a new judgment and new feelings; and won- 
der, perhaps, that we have not felt so or thought 
so before. And such occasions it is the part of a 
wise man to seek! since if they never happen to 
us, it will often be difficult for us accurately to es- 
timate the qualities of human actions, or to deter- 


which he has made. To Christianity, therefore 
we refer in determination of this great question : 
we admit no other test of truth: and with him 
who thinks that the decisions of christianity may 
be superseded by other considerations, we have no 
concern; we address not our argument to him 
but leave him to find some other and better stand. 
ard, by which to adjust bis principles and regulate 
his conduct. ‘These observations apply to those 
objectors who loosely say that “wars are neces. 
sary;” for supposing the christian religion to pro. 
hibit war, it is preposterous, and irreverent also, to 
justify ourselves in supporting it, because “it is ne. 
cessary.” ‘Totalk of a divine law which must be 


mive whether we approve them from a decision of disobeyed, implies, indeed, such a confusion of 


our judgment, or whether we yield to them only 
the acquiescence of habit. 

It is worthy at least of notice and remembrance, 
that the only being in the creation of Providence 
which engages in the wholesale destruction of his 
own species, is man? that being who alone pos- 
sesses reason to direct his conduct, who alone is 
required to love his fellows, and who alone hopes 
in futurity for repose and peace. All this seems 
wonderful, and may reasonably humiliate us. The 
powers which elevate us above the rest of the crea- 
tion, we have employed in attaining to pre-emi- 
nence of outrage and malignity. 

It may properly be a subject of wonder, that 
the arguments which are brought to justify a cus- 
tom such as war receive so little investigation. It 


must be a studious ingenuity of mischief, which 
could devise a practice more calamitous or hor- 
rible? and yet it is a practice of which it rarely 
occurs to us to inquire into the necessity, or to ask 
whether it cannot be or ought not to be avoided. 
In one truth, however, all will acquiesce,—that the 
arguments in favour of such a practice should be 


unanswerably strong. 

Let it not be said that the experience and the 
practice of other ages have superseded the neces- 
sity of inquiry in our own; that there can be no 
reason to question the lawfulness of that which 
bas been sanctioned by forty centuries; or that he 
who presumes to question it is amusing himself 
with schemes of visionary philanthropy. ‘ There 
is not, it may be,” says Lord Clarendon, “a 
greater obstruction to the investigation of truth, 
or the improvement of knowledge, than the too 
frequent appeal, and the too supine resignation of 
our understanding to antiquity.” Whosoever pro- 
poses an alteration of existing institutions will 
meet, from some men, with a sort of instinctive 
opposition, which appears to be influenced by no 
process of reasoning, by no considerations of pro- 
piiety or principles of rectitude, which defends 
the existing system because it exists, and which 
would have equally defended its opposite if that 
had been the oldest. “ Nor is it out of modesty 
that we have this resignation, or that we do, in 
truth, think those who have gone before us to be 
wiser than ourselves; we are as proud and as 
peevish as any of our progenitors; but it is out of 
laziness; we will rather take their words than 
take the pains to examine the reason they goverued 
themselves by.” ‘To those who urge objections 
from the authority of ages, it is, indeed, a sufficient 
answer to say that they apply to every long con- 
tinued custom. Slave-dealers urged them against 
the friends of the abolition; Papists urged them 
against Wickliffe and Luther; and the Athenians 
prooably thought it a good objection to an apostle, 
that ‘he seemed to be a setter forth of strange 
gods.”’ 

It is agreed by all sober moralists, that the 
foundation of our duty is the will of God, and 
that his will is to be ascertained by the Revelation 


moral principles as well as laxity of them, that 
neither the philosopher nor the christian are re- 
quired to notice it. But, perhaps, some of those 
who say that wars are necessary, do not very ac- 
curately inquire what they mean. There are two 
sorts of necessity—moral and physical; and these, 
it is propable, some men are accustomed to con- 
found. ‘That there is any physical necessity for 
war—that people cannot, if they choose, refuse to 
engage in it, no one will maintain. And a moral 
necessity to perform an action, consists only in the 
prospect of a certain degree of evil by refraining 
from it. If, then, those who say that “ wars are 
necessary,” mean that they are physically neces- 
sary, we deny it. If they mean that wars avert 
greater evils than they occasion, we ask for proof, 
Proof has never yet been given: and even if we 
thought that we possessed such proof, we should 
still be referred to the primary question—* What 
is the will of God?” 

It is some satisfaction to be able to give, ona 
question of this nature, the testimony of some great 
minds against the lawfulness of war, opposed as 
those testimonies are to the general prejudice and 
the general practice of the world. It has been ob- 
served by Beccaria, that “it is the fate of great 
truths, to glow only like a flash of lightning 
amidst the dark clouds in which error has envel- 
oped the universe; and if our testimonies are few 
or transient, it matters not, so that their light be 
the light of truth.” There are, indeed, many, who 
in describing the horrible particulars of a siege or a 
battle, indulge in some declamations on the horrors 
of war, such as has been often repeated and often ap- 
plauded, and as often forgotten. But such declama- 
tions are of little value and of little effect: he who 
reads the next paragraph finds, probably, that he is 
invited to follow the path to glory and to victory—to 
share the hero's danger and partake the hero's 
praise; and he soon discovers that the moralizing 
parts of his author are the impulse of feelings rather 
than of principles, and thinks that though it may be 
very well to write, yet it is better to forget them. 

‘There are, however, testimonies delivered in the 
calm of reflection, by acute and enlightened men, 
which may reasonably be allowed at least so much 
weight as to free the present inquiry from the charge 
of being wild or visionary. Christianity indeed 
needs no such auxiliaries; but if they induce aa 
examination of her duties, a wise man will not wish 
them to be disregarded. 

“They who defend war,” says Erasmus, “ must 
defend the dispositions which lead to war; and 
these dispositions are absolutely forbidden by the 
gospel.—Since the time that Jesus Christ said, put 
up thy sword into its scabbard, christians ought not 
to go to war.—Christ suffered Peter to fall into an 
error in this matter, on purpose that, when he had 
put up Peter’s sword, it might remain »o longer @ 
doubt that war was prohibited, which before that 
order, had been considered as allowable.” —“I am 


|persuaded,” says the Bishop of Llandaff, “ chat 
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when the spirit of christianity shall exert its proper| are said to continue in full vigor for fifteen years,|We can imagine that all these may exist while 


influence over the minds of individuals, and espe-| after which period they begin to decline; though, 
cially over the minds of public men in their public] if properly attended to, they have been known to 


capacities, over the minds of wen constituting the 
councils of princes, from whence are the issues of| 


|yield up to the thirtieth year. 


The quality of the pepper depends much upon 


peace and war—when this happy period shall ar-|the care bestowed in gathering, and also during the 


S 


rive, war will cease throughout the whole Christian| drying process. If plucked before fully ripe, it 


world.” 


“War,” says the same acute prelate,| loses in size and weight; and if, on the other hand, 


“has practices and principles peculiar to itself,| permitted to remain until the deep greenish hue of 


which but wll quadrate with the rule of moral rec- 
titude, and are quite abhorrent from the benignity 
of Christianity.” The emphatical declaration 
which I have already quoted for another purpose, 
is yet more distinct. The prohibition of war by 
our Divine Master is plain, literal and undenia- 
ble. Dr. Vicesimus Knox speaks in language 
equally specific: —“ Morality and religion forbid 
war in its motives, conduct and consequences.” 
(To be continued.) 





Pepper-Growing on the Island of Penang.—The 
pepper-vine is cultivated or propagated from slips 
or cuttings, which are planted with uniform pre- 
cision in long rows, six or eight feet intervening be- 
tween each plant. At the same peridd of these 
being set, supporters are planted, which are usually 
cuttings from several species of trees, common alike 
tothe Straitsand to India. The Moncooda, which 
isa hardy plant, is reared from seed. When the 
pepper-plant is first set, it has to be covered over 
with the broad leaves of a tree called the Peah, to 
protect the young plant from too much exposure 
to the sun, before it has properly taken root. When 
about four months old, the leaders are cut off, 
leaving only three or four shoots, which are trained 
perpendicularly by being first attached by twine to 
smal] staves driven into the earth close by them, 
and then gently coaxed on to the proper support- 
ers, to which they speedily attach themselves. 

So rapid is the growth of this remarkably pun- 
gent plant, whose leaves resemble much in size and 
color the Convolvulus Major, that in the course of 
twelve months the vines have attained a height of 
twelve feet, and are covered with blossoms. This 
is now the proper time for removing the staves en- 
tirely, and for turning the growth of the vines in a 
downward direction; all the leaves are stripped 


the fruit assures the planter that the proper period 
for plucking is at hand, then our Chinese informant 
tells us that a pecul of pepper, properly dried on 
mats, will yield thirty-six catties. But there are 
many little contretemps which render pepper-plant- 
ing by no means a speculation void of risk and loss, 
the fruit being subject to, blight, even after being 
well set, should the season prove unusually hot or 
dry. On such occasions, nearly one half the pro- 
duce of a plantation has been known to drop off 
and be entirely lost, and it is then that the planter 
may be seen running up to the little hillock in the 
centre of his plantation, and gazing out anxiously 
towards the horizon, hoping to espy some cloud not 
bigger than his hand, which may indicate succor 
in the hour of need ; for a few hours of sharp rain, 
indicated by the rising clouds, will remedy the evil. 
—English Work. 





For “The Friend.” 
To THE Eprror. 

Esteemed Friend,—Having lately met with the 
subjoined extract in a religious periodical, headed 
“ The Cultivation of Personal Religion,” it appear- 
ed to me so applicable to the most of christian pro- 
fessors in this day, not excepting the different sec- 
tions, who claim the appellation of Friends, that I 
felt there might be a service in transcribing it for 
your useful journal, if considered suitable. It will 
be observed at a glance, that the title and some 
of the phraseology are not in accordance with our 
general practice, and the terms which are used, in 
reference to the “ first day of the week,” and the 
“‘ Scriptures of Truth,” as well as recommending 
set times for prayer, are inconsistent with our views 
of gospel truths, as well as unscriptural ; neverthe- 

ess the necessity of what we are wont to term 
“individual faithfulness,” is so clearly held up to 


off the stems, with the exception of a small tuft view, and the possibility of our being actively en- 


just at the very top. A pit, twenty inches in di- 
ameter, and about the same depth, is then dug 


gaged in public, religious services (so called), while 
the vineyards of our own hearts lie barren and un- 


close to the roots of the vine, and the stem is then cultivated, the “ daily sacrifice” neglected, and the 


coiled horizontally into this pit, leaving the tuft of 
leaves to be attached to fresh staves planted for 
the purpose. The pit is then filled up, and the 
plant in that position is left to thrive. All these 
are requisite precautions, which give ample occu- 
pation to many score of hands, which might other- 
wise, at the season when the pepper-vines require 
most attention, be forced to remain in compulsory 
idleness, 


Soon after the process above stated, the vines 


fire on the altar of our hearts suffered to expire, 

while the “ sparks of our own kindling,” com- 

bined with the prevalence of worldly cares, “ are 

choking the word of life,” and rendering it unfruit- 

ful, that I thought its insertion might be produc- 

tive of good. A. B. 
Canada West, First mo. 4th, 1862. 





“The Cultivation of Personal Religion.” 
“This is a subject of vital importance to every 


begin to increase in size, owing to the number of person professing to be a follower of the Redeemer. 


roots shooting from the recently interred stem, and 
it is at this period of the vine’s growth that all the 
pepper-planter’s skill and energy is required in 
training the vine so as to prevent it ascending too 


some feet below are detached from the supporter, 
and not permitted to adhere to it, and being pen- 
dent to the ground, the plant throws out side-shoots, 
Which i:.crease in bulk proportionately to the height 
of the mother stem. Though the blossoms now 
come to maturity even when the plant has attained 
its third year, the produce is very insignificant; it 
afterwards, however, rapidly increases, and a vine is 
considered to have arrived at maturity when it 
yields two and a halfcatties of pepper. The plants 


We deem it essential to the very existence of piety 
in the human heart, that its professor should strive 
mightily every day for the mastery over each 





the inner life is languishing, or indeed there is 
an entire absence of genuine piety. The apostle 
Paul, in a few comprehensive words, describes per- 
soval religion, thus: ‘I am crucified with Christ ; 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ who liveth 
in me, and the life which I now live in the flesh, I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave himself for me.’ Again he says, ‘I fol- 
low after, if that 1 may apprehend that for which 
also [ am apprehended of Christ Jesus.’ Personal 
religion is the great mystery of godliness; the life 
of God in the soul; which life is sustained and 
carried on by communion with God, and while God 
is the source of this life, yet it is obvious that it must 
be guarded, and defended continually against all the 
assaults and interruptions incident to the present 
state of being. The failure of all who turn aside 
from vital godliness, is traced to the non-cultiva- 
tion of personal religion. It should not be forgot- 
ten that christians are in an enemy's country—in 
a world of danger, that they are environed with 
foes, who have to be manfully resisted, and in the 
strength of God, overcome. The common business 
of every day life is a hindrance to the life of God 
in the soul. The appetites and propensities of cor- 
rupt nature are hindrances; and Satan, the grand 
adversary, stands perpetually in the way. How, 
then, is it possible to maintain this life without an 
agonizing struggle? How can the delicate plant 
of grace flourish without perpetual culture? How 
can spiritual strength be renewed, but by partak- 
ing daily of that meat which the world knoweth 
not of? We fear some christians are too much 
engaged in public and active duties, to carry on 
private and personal ones. For instance some, in 
addition to the absorbing secular duties of the six 
days, are engaged the entire sabbath in public exer- 
cises without a single hour for reading God’s Word, 
and reflection on their own spiritual state. They live 
too fast; their whole religious life is one of dissi- 
pation. They are engaged in keeping the vine- 
yards of others, but their own they keep not. Far 
be it from us, to discourage the activity of any 
christian ; but we think it possible to be so absorb- 
ed in the outer life as to neglect the inner. 

“To speak physicall y—if a man is much engaged 
in arduous and active bodily labour, he must have 
stated periods for food, he must take time for re- 
pose, and the recruiting of exhausted nature, or 
disease and death will inevitably follow. So in- 
tellectually; if the mind is continually giving out, 
without having its periods for taking in fresh sup- 
plies of knowledge, it will soon become like an ex- 
hausted mine. It will contain no more precious 
metal. 


“ Pre-eminently it is the case with regard to the 


soul, and the deep things of God. That christian 
can only become strong, and permanently continue 
in well doing, who has his ‘ parentheses for prayer,’ 
his set time for devotion, his secret hours for me- 
ditation, and severe self-examination. If he neg- 
lects these, he will do it at the expense of spiritual 
health. 

“In other words, if he omit the cultivation of 


. . besetting sin, and for the maintenance of a life of| personal religion, bis burning zeal, his words of 
rapidly. For this purpose, the top of the vine and| godliness. No real personal religion can be main- 


tained without this daily struggle. We have been 
led to pen a few remarks on this subject, from the 
fear that some who profess and call themselves 
christians, and who are members of churches, have 
lost sight of this truth. They seem to think that 


faith, and labours of love, and all his active duties 
will prove of little avail, nor can we expect their 
continuance will be of very protracted duration,” 


A Horse Sixty-nine Years Old.— Wilkes’ Spirit 
of the Times gives an account of a small black 


religion consists only in outward observances, in-| Galloway, eleven hands high, which attained to the 
stead of the cultivation of that inner life, which is| greatest age of any horse of which we have any re- 
the motive power of all true action. Personal re-|cord. He was a resident of a small village near 
ligion does not consist simply in zeal, knowledge, | Haddington, in Scotland. He was foaled in 1720, 
or an attendance on all the public means of grace.| and at the time of his death he was sixty-nine years 
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several hours at the rate of seven or eight miles an 
hour, and fed well on his oats and hay to the last. 


old. A few weeks before his death, he trotted for|had caused to himself and his friends, and that now,|000 in 1854, and raised it to £11,000,000 and 


upwards in 1855, and continued at that rate until 
1858. 


instead of meeting to talk polities, they met to read 
the Scriptures together, and in that volume of truth 





We then came down to £9,000,000, or 


This is more than four times the average age of|they saw the true remedy for the ills that afflicted| thereabouts, in 1859, and this year it will in all 
horses, throwing out of the account all that die by/their country. After the heartfelt expression of| probability not be much less. 


accident, or from very hard usage. A horse pro- 
perly kept and cared for, will last twenty years very 
frequently, but as they are generally kept, but few 
ever reach that age. 





The Shoemaker in Spain.—A minister of the 
Gospel, who resided for a time at Gibraltar, made 
several excursions into the Spanish territory for 
the purpose of distributing a few Bibles and Testa- 
ments in that unhappy country, where the power 
of the apostate Church of Rome is so great, that 
the poor priest-ridden people dare not read the 
Bible. At one time he visited the house of a shoe- 
maker, with whom he held very pleasing conver- 
sation. He found this poor man of an inquiring 
mind, greatly dissatisfied with the existing state of 
things, and yet unable to see any door of hope, or 
any prospect of remedy for the wrongs and woes of 
his country. He stated that he and a number of| 
his friends, were in the habit of meeting together 
e-ery week, and discussing public affairs, when poli- 
tics were talked over; but they generally left off | 
as they began such discussions seldom proving very 
profitab.e. 

“ Why do you not get the Bible and read that?” 
said the minister. 

“Ah?” replied the shoemaker, “ I wish I could | 
get it; but the priests take care we poor Spaniards | 
shall not have the Bible.” 

“ Well now,” said the minister, “I know the risk 
I am running, and that if the priests learn that I 
am here distributing copies of the Bible, I shall | 
be stilettoed before I get back to Gibraltar ; but I) 
think I can trust yon. Would you really like a! 
Bible to read 2” 

“There is nothing I should like so much,” was | 
the reply. 

A copy was then given to him, which he received 
with evident delight, and with many expressions 
of gratitude. On being asked if his friends who | 
met with him during the week would also like copies, | 
he declared that they would be highly prized and | 
diligently read, and he received several more books | 
for their use. ‘The minister gave him a few part- 
ing words of exhortation, told him where he might | 
be found, and after distributing the remainder of 
his little volumes, reached Gibraltar in safety. 

Some weeks after this, the minister sat alone in 
his room, having told the servant that no one was} 
to be admitted to see him, as he was engaged in| 
study. During the day, however, a Spanish peas- 
ant, dressed in his gay holiday attire called at the 
house and asked to see the minister. He was told 
that he could not be seen, as he had given orders 


them.” 





that be was not to be disturbed. 

“ Oh, but,” said the Spaniard, “I think if you 
tell him that a man to whom he gave a Bible has 
come a long distance to see him, he will not deny me.” 

Struck with the earnestness of the man the ser- 
vant at length consented to go with a message to 
his master, and said that a person was at the door 
who would not be denied. ‘The peasant was there- 
fore shown up into the minister’s room. 


“ Don’t you remember me, sir?” was the excla-|out a corresponding increase by immigration—we 
mation ol the Spaniard, on perceiving he was not|have raised between 22,000,000 and 23,000,000 
recognized ; “don’t you remember, sir, calling at | ounces of gold, valued at between £90,000,000 and 
the house of a shoemaker a few weeks ago, and|£95,000,000 sterling, which has stimulated every 


leaving him some Bibles ?” 


“ Yes,” replied the minister; “ but I really did|otherwise tended to enrich it. 
not recognize you again in your smart holiday/gold export of less than £600,000 in 1851, and 


dress.” 


The man then began to tell what joy the Bibles!dropped it to between £9,000,000 and £10,000,- 


many thanks, the shoemaker concluded by saying, 
“As a mark of my gratitude for your coming at 
the risk of your own life, to bring me the precious 
Bible, I have brought you, sir, a pair of shoes, 
which I hope you will accept.” 

“ Well,” said the good minister, “ it is very kind 
of you, but I fear your good intentions may not be 
of much service, for the shoes will probably not fit 
me.” 


“Oh, yes, sir, I think they will, if you will try 


The trial was made, and the shoes were found 
an excellent fit; and onthe man’s being asked how 
he had guessed the size so accurately, he replied, 
“T knew, sir, after you left my house you had to 
pass over some soft clay, so I followed you, and 
from your footprints I took the size of your foot, 
which enabled me to make you the shoes, which I 
hope you will wear as a mark of my gratitude for 
the Book you gave me.” 

Surely there is hope for poor Spain, when it is 
thus that her sons appreciate the Bible, though for 
centuries deprived of its light and truth.—Prom 
“The Book and its Mission,” 

Australian Statistics —The Melbourne Herald 
publishes a comprehensive analysis of the statistics 
of Victoria. In less than a quarter of a century 
the population bas risen from 170 to 530,000 souls, 
of whom 335,000 are males, and 195,000 females. 
The government has sold 3,000,000 acres of land, 
at an average price of £2, 10s. per acre, and has 
realized py that sale between £7,000,000 and £8,- 
000,000 sterling, the whole of which large sum has 
been laid out in endeavours to improve the colony. 
On the 200,000 acres of town and suburban land, 
we have fixed property to the value of between 
£60,000,000 and £70,000,000 sterling, and of the 
2,800,000 acres of country lands we have about 
1,500,000 acres enclosed, and 300,000 acres under 
tillage. Our yield of grain last year was in round 
numbers 4,000,000 bushels, which at 5s. per bushel, 
would be equal to £1,000,000 sterling, and our 
other agricultural and horticultural produce would 
raise up that to £2,500,000 sterling. Over our 
unsold lands roam 6,000,000 sheep, 700,000 head 
of horned cattle, 70,000 horses, and sundry other 
stock, from which the pastoral tenants of the crown, 
besides enriching themselves, furnish us with ex- 
portable and consumable prodyce—with wool, tal- 
low, hides and skin, for export, and with sheep, 
cattle and pigs, for slaughter—to the value of be- 
tween £3,500,000 and £4,000,000 sterling. 

These are facts patent to all, and not to be con- 
troverted or gainsaid by any. They look like fic- 
tion, we must confess, but they are neverthelesstruth, 
and truth unadorned. We leave the foregoing, then, 
to speak for itself, and proceed to another series of 
facts, deducible from the same official source. In 
less than ten years, with a bona fide gold mining 
population never exceeding 60,000 to 80,000 souls, 
and now believed to be much less, owing to the 
withdrawal of the people to other pursuits, with- 







branch of trade and industry in the colony, and 
We began with a 


raised it to more than £10,000,000 in 1852. We 
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Selected. 
I KNOW NOT WHEN. 

I know not when; but this I know, 

That it will surely come to me— 
The day which comes to all below, 

Which every child of earth must see; 
For o’er his spirit none hath power 
To keep it, in that last dread hour. 


I know that I shali watch the sun, 
As I have watched him many a day, 
In gold behind the hills go down, 
Gilding with splendor all the way ; 
I shall not see bim set again— 
Yet this I shall not know e’en then. 


Some night, I know, the shades will gather, 
The dusky shadows deeper grow, 

The silent stars come out together, 
The last that I shall see below; 

No voice from out tbat distant sky 

Will warn me that my end is nigh. 


Some spring-time I shall mark the trees 
Grow daily greener o’er my head, 
And in the autumn I shall feel 
The dead leaves rustle neath my tread, 
Nor know next autumn’s winds shall come 
To strew the dry leaves on my tomb. 


And there will be a darkened room, 
And they will catch my faintest breath, 
And silence and a gathering gloom 
Will fall from off the wings of Death ; 
I shall not hear the muffled tone, 
The silent whisper, ‘‘ He is gone.” 


But when this last great change shall come, 
Is hidden from us—and ’tis best; 
If I be ready for my home, 
It matters not how soon I rest; 
Death will be but the end of sorrow— 
Dawn of an endless, heavenly morrow. 


oe - 


THE SPARK. 
As when, amidst the embers cold, 
Some little spark is seen, 
Which, slowly fading, serves to show 
Where light and heat have been; 


When all but hopeless seemed the task 
To raise the sinking frame, 

Some gentle breath has stirred the spark, 
And fanned it into flame ; 


So, when witbin the human heart 
The spark of sacred fire, 

With lustre dimmed, though ling’ring yet, 
Seems ready to expire; 


When Hope is fled, when quenched by Sin, 
No more does warmth enfold 

The heart, where dusky-winged Despair 
Broods o’er the ashes cold; 


God in his loving mercy sheds 
His Spirit’s quick’ning breath, 
And upward spring the seeds of flame— 
Life reigns where once was death. 
Chambers’s Jour. 


The Knowledge which is Life Eternal.—A little 
of the knowledge of the mystery of the hidden life 
and power, is of more value, and would do the 
souls of men wore good, than heaps of literal know- 
ledge wherewith the world is so filled. The know- 
ledge of God and Christ in the mystery is no less 
than life eternal, in them and to them, who are 
taught in the new covenant, or ministration of the 
power of the endless life, so to know them.—Jsaac 
Penington. 


——___~2—_—___ 


There may be pride jn rags, in 4 solemn look 
and lowly carriage. 
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Selected. 
Bducation. 


(Concluded from page 155.) 


Education it is often observed, is an expensive|poor and for the rich, for the illiterate as well as 
thing. It isso: but the paying for lessons is the|for the learned, Providence has not made it de- 
smallest part of the cost. If you would go to the|pendent upon systems uncertain, operose, and dif- 
price of having your son a worthy man, you must ficult of investigation. 


be so yourself: your friends, your servants, your 
company, must be all of that stamp. Suppose this 
to be the case, much is done: but there will re- 
main circumstances which perhaps you cannot al- 
ter, that will still have their effect. 

Do you wish him to love simplicity? Would 
you be content to lay down your coach, to drop 
your title? Where is the parent who would do 
this to educate his son? You carry him to the 
workshops of artisans, and show him different ma- 
chines and fabrics to awaken his ingenuity. The 
necessity of getting his bread would awaken it 
much more effectually. The single circumstance 
of having a fortune to get, or a fortune to spend, 
will operate more strongly upon his mind, not only 
than your precepts, but even than your example. 
You wish your child to be modest and unassum- 
ing: you are so, perhaps, yourself—and you pay 
liberally a preceptor for giving him lessons of hu- 
mility. You do not perceive, that the very cir- 
ecumstance of having a man of letters and accom- 
plishments retained about his person, for his sole 
advantage, tends more forcibly to inspire him with 
an idea of self-consequence, than all the lessons he 
can give him to repress it. ‘* Why do you not look 
sad, you rascal ?”’ says the undertaker to his man 
in the play of “The Funeral;” “I give you I 
know not how much money for looking sad, and 
the more I give you, the gladder I think you are.” 
So will it be with the wealthy heir. The lectures 
that are given him on condescension and affability, 
only prove to him upon how much higher ground 
he stands than those about him; and the very pains 
that are taken with his moral character will make 
him proud, by showing him how much he is the 

», object of attention. You cannot help these things. 
Your servants, out of respect to you, will bear with 
his petulance ; your company, out of respect to you 
will forbear to check his impatience. And you 
yourself, if he is clever, will repeat his observations. 

In the exploded doctrine of sympathies, you are 
directed, if you have cut your finger, to let that 
alone, and put your plaster upon the knife. This 
is very bad doctrine, I must confess, in philosophy: 
but very good in morals. Is a man luxurious, 
self-indulgent? do not apply your physic of the 
soul to-him, but cure his fortune. Is he haughty? 
cure his rank, his title. Is he vulgar? cure his 
company. Is he diffident or mean-spirited? cure 
his poverty, give him consequence—but these pre- 
scriptions go far beyond the family recipes of edu- 
cation. . 

What then is the result? In the first place, 
that we should contract our ideas of education, and 
expect no more from it than it is able to perform. 
It can give instruction. There will always be an 
essential difference between a human being culti- 
vated and uncultivated. Education can provide 


proper instructors in the various arts and sciences, 


and portion out to the best advantage those pre- 


cious hours of youth which will never return. It 


can likewise give, in a great degree, personal ha- 
bits; and even if these should afterward give way 


under the influence of contrary circumstances, your 
child will feel the good effects of them, for the 
later and the less will he go into what is wrong. |credit, and develops a thousand lateut good quali- 


Let us also be assured that the business of educa- 
tion, properly so called, is not transferable. 


may engage masters to instruct your child in this 
or the other accomplishment, but you must edu- 


cate him yourself. You not only ought to do it, 
but you must do it, whether you intend it or not. 
As education is a thing necessary for all; for the 


stances: the prophet may cry aloud, and spare 
not; the philosopher may descant on morals; elo- 
quence may exhaust itself in invective against the 
vices of the age; these vices will certainly follow 
certain states of poverty or riches, ignorance or 
high cultivation. 

But what these gentle alternatives fail of doing 
may be accomplished by war, a loss of trade, or 
any of those great calamities by which it pleases 
Providence to speak to a nation in such language 
as will be heard. If, as a nation we could be 
cured of pride, it must be by mortification; if of 
luxury, by a national bankruptcy, perhaps; if of 
injustice, or the spirit of domination, by a loss of 
national consequence. 

In comparison of these strong remedies, a fast, 
or a sermon, are prescriptions of very little efficacy. 

Anna LETITIA BARBAULD. 


It is not necessary, with Rosseau or Madame 
Genlis, to devote to the education of one child the 
talents and the time of a number of grown up men; 
to surround him with an artificial world; and to 
counteract, by maxims, the natural tendencies of 
the situation he is placed in in society. Every one 
has time to educate his child: the poor man edu- 
cates him while working in his cottage—the man 
of business, while employed in his counting-house. 

Do we see a father who is diligent in his profes- 
sion, domestic in his habits, whose house is the re- 
sort of well-informed, intelligent people—a mother 
whose time is usefully filled, whose attention to her 
duties secures esteem, and whose amiable manners 
attract affection? Do not be solicitous respectable 
couple, about the moral education of your off- 
spring: do not be uneasy because you cannot 
surround them with the apparatus of books and 
systems; or fancy that you must retire from the 
world to devote yourself to their improvement. In 
your world they are brought up much better than 
they could be under any plan of factitious educa- 
tion which you could provide for them; they will 
imbibe affection from your caresses; taste from 
your conversation ; urbanity from the commerce of 
your society ; and mutual love from your example. 
Do not regret that you are not rich enough to pro- 
vide tutors and governors to watch his steps with 
sedulous and servile anxiety, and furnish him with 
maxims it is morally impossible he should act upon 
when grown up. 

Do not you see how seldom this over-culture 
produces its effects, and how many shining and 
excellent characters start up every day from the 
bosom of obscurity with scarcely any care at all? 

Are children then to be neglected? surely not; 
but having given them the instruction and accom- 
plishments which their situation in life requires, 
let us reject superfluous solicitude, and trust that 
their characters will form themselves from the 
spontaneous influence of good examples, and cir- 
cumstances which impel them to useful action. 

But the education of your house, important as it 
is, is only a part of a more comprehensive system. 
Providence takes your child where you leave him. 
Providence continues his education upon a larger 
scale, and by a process which includes means far 
more efficacious. Hus your son entered the world 
at eighteen, opinionated, haughty, rash, inclined 
to dissipation? Do not despair, he may yet be 
cured of these faults, if it please Heaven. There 
are remedies which you could not persuade your- 
self to use, if they were in your power, and which 
are specific in cases of this kind. How often do 
we see the presumptuous, giddy youth changed 
into the wise counsellor, the considerate, steady 
friend! how often the thoughtless, gay girl into the 
sober wife, the affectionate mother! HFaded beauty, 
humbled self-consequence, disappointed ambition, 
loss of fortune—this is the rough physic provided 
by Providence to meliorate the temper, to correct 
the offensive petulances of youth, and bring out all 
the energies of the finished character. Afflictions 
soften the proud; difficulties push forward the in- 
genious, successful industry gives consequence and 





Belected. 
Daniel Wheeler. 

When our dear deceased Friend, Daniel Wheel- 
er, was about leaving the harbour of “ the Mother 
Bank,” England, upon his perilous voyage to the 
islands of the Southern Ocean, he addressed a 
farewell letter to the Meeting for Sufferings in 
London, from which the following is extracted :— 

“ And now, whilst my heart is bearing towards 
the isles afar off, the same constraining love which 
wrought the willingness to leave all for my gra- 
cious Lord’s sake and his gospel’s, extends its bind- 
ing influence to all my dear brethren and sisters, 
of every age and of every class, wherever situated, 
and however circumstanced ; desiring in tender 
and affectionate solicitude, that they may be found 
steadfastly following the footsteps of those honour- 
able and worthy predecessors in the same religious 
profession with ourselves, who have long since 
rested from their labours, and whose memorial is 
on high; who bore the burden and heat of a day 
of deep suffering, in the faithful discharge of their 
duty, for the support of those principles in their 
original purity and brightness, which have been 
transmitted to us. If any should feel sensible of 
having fallen short in this important work, let me 
in tenderest love encourage such to be willing to 
humble themsélves under the mighty hand of 
God, even to the state of little children; and to 
turn inward to the pure, unflattering witness, which 
cannot deceive nor be deceived; to be willing to 
enter iuto a diligent and heartfelt search, and pa- 
tiently and impartially examine how far those in- 
dispensable conditions are submitted to on their 
part, without which none can be followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. Where is that self-denial 
and the daily cross He first enjoined ? 
denying ourselves those gratifications of time and 
sense, which cherish and keep alive in us the evil 
propensities of fallen nature, that separate man 
from his Maker, and like the little foxes which 
spoil the tender vines, designed in richest mercy to 
bud, blossom, and bring forth fruit, lastingly to 
remain to the praise and g'ory of the great Hus- 
bandman? Without faithfulness there will be no 
fruitfulness. It is not giving up or forsaking this 
or that little thing, to part with which is little or 
no sacrifice or privation, that will suffice; a full 
surrender of the whole will in all things, must be 
made to Him, whose sovereign right it is to rule 
and reign in our hearts. Let none plead for disobe- 
dience in these little things, on the ground of their 
being such ; for if such they really are, they are 
the more easily dispensed with, and not worth re- 
taining ; and a tenacity in wishing to preserve 





ities. There is no malady of the mind so inveterate, 


You| which this education of events is not calculated to| them, assuredly indicates, that they have more 


\cure if life were long enough. place in our affections than perhaps we are aware 


| States are educated as individuals—by circum- of: ‘he that loveth father or mother more than 





Are we . 
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me, is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or|tom. The battery on the channel between Fortress 
daughter more than me, is not worthy of me; and| Monroe and Sewell’s Point is constructed on such 
he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after | artificial foundation, and therefore styled the “ Rip- 
me, is not worthy of me.’ ” |Raps.” The fortification was begun about twenty 
years ago. Loose blocks of granite were piled up 
* Workshops on the Farm.—Much as has been to a height of twenty or thirty feet, and permitted 
written on this subject, there is room for more.|to remain for years, for the purpose of settling the 
Indeed, it seems that much more will have to be|foundation. ‘The blocks were taken down to the 
written before farmers will appreciate this import-|water line a year ago, and nothing more has been 
ant appendage to the farm. A shop fitted up, ten|done to the fortification since. 

by twelve, (larger would be better,) well lighted, 
and containing a bench furnished with a vice to- 
gether with a collection of carpenter’s tools’ some- 
thing as follows—five augers, four chisels, three | 
saws, three planes, a square, tri-square, hammers, 
drawing-knife, bit-stock, and bits, a scratch-awl, file, 
mallet, compass, &c., with places for every thing, is 
about the kind of shop and tools for the farm. A 
shop of the above description, where the farmer and 


his sons can spend their rainy days, is almost indis- | sider, (which I wish also may befall others,) that 
pensable on every well regulated farm. ‘There are| without holiness no man can see God, and that the 
rainy days enough every year for the farmer to keep | fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and 
his premises in good repair without employing a car- | to depart from iniquity a good understanding; and 
penter, except for the large and important jobs,|how much knowledge puffeth up, and leadeth away 
provided he has a shop with proper and sufficient |/from that inward quietness, stillness, and humility 
tools, by applying them at the right time. It is|of mind, where the Lord appears and his heavenly 
too often the case that the carpenter's tools are by| wisdom is revealed. If ye consider these things, 
far too scarce on the farm ; a hammer, an auger|then will ye say with me, that all this learning, 
or two, and a saw, constituting all the carpenter’s| wisdom and knowledge, gathered in this fallen 


tools on the farm. And it is nearly always the nature, is but as dross and dung in comparison of 
case that the general appearance about the house 


and barn indicate this, as, for example, gates off 
their hinges, or broken down, boards off the barn 
or fences, and a general slipshod appearance all 
over the farm. ‘There is another fact concerning 
farmers of this class, and that is that the number 
and kind of farming implements generally corres- 
pond with their carpeuter’s tools ; consequently, 
they are generally classed among those called poor inchtetiaptiche. 

farmers. On the other hand, a farmer who has| The Horse's Petition.—In the days of John, 
sons growing up around him, if he has a shop he/King of Atri, in an ancient city of Abruzzo, there 
need never be at a joss to find employment for|was a bell put up, which any one that had received 
them on rainydays. A hundred little jobs are con-| any injury went and rang, and the king assembled 
stantly waiting to be done, and besides furnishing /the wise men chosen for the purpose, that justice 
employment, (which is a great deal,) and giving|might be done. It happened that after the bell 
the place a neat and tidy aspect by keeping things|had been up a long time, the rope was worn out, 
in repair, his sons are receiving invaluable lessons, |and a piece of wild vine was made use of to lengthen 
which will be of lasting importance to them, Ajit. A knight of Atri had a noble charger which 
boy brought up to use the bench and tools becomes,|was become unserviceable through age, so that to 
at the age of sixteen, a carpenter, or at least has|avoid the expense of feeding him, be turned him 
acquired sufficient skill to perform all the rough car-|loose upon the common. ‘The horse, driven by 
penter’s work on a farm. This has been a branch | hunger, raised his mouth to the vine to munch it, 
of rural economy much neglected by our farmers ;|by which the bell was sounded. The judges assem- 
but I am glad to see that farmers are taking a new|bled to consider the petition of the horse, which 
interest in this important feature of the farm, and |appeared to demand justice. They declared that 
the heathenish practice of converting the kitchen|the knight whom he had served in his youth 
into a workshop is now nearly abolished. —Country | should feed him in his old age—a sentence which 
Gentleman. the knight was obliged to faithfully perform. 


; : / If, in our day, all the supernumerary animals 
The Conduct of the first Followers of our blessed could, by some such means, make known the ill- 


Lord,—If they did not run away from suffering, | treatment of their masters, there would be no end 
much less did they oppose it, and make tumults|to the “horse-trials” held. 

and parties to defend themselves; no, they were lass = 
Jed as lambs to the slaughter, and as sheep before| Lest the Ancient Standard should be Lowered. 
the shearers are dumb, so opened not they their|—lIt is well there are a few left, who are jealous 
mouths, but committed their cause to Him who) lest the ancient standard should be lowered by un- 
judges righteously, and said, vengeance is mine,|skilful meddlers in things too high for them. Oh! 
and I will repay it.—Cave's Frimitive Christian- how tried my poor mind is, under a sense of a want 
aly. [amongst us of true discernment; and even in m 
very secluded allotment here, I think my inward 
What “Rip-Raps’ Means.—Many persons eye secs a covering in our society that is prohibited 
have, since the war begun, made inquiry as to the|inthe truth; a mixture as surely disapproved in 
origin of the term “ Rip-Raps.” For the benefit|the sight of the Great Head of the Church, as ever 
of the uninitiated, we give the following infor- 
mation. 
dation obtained by throwing stones together in a) 
heap, without order, in deep water, or on soft bot-|[Lynes] Grubb, 








Beware of the Knowledge that Puffeth up.— 
What shall I then say to you, who are lovers of 
learning and admirers of knowledge? Was not I 
also a lover and admirer of it, who also sought 
after it according to my age and capacity? But it 
pleased God in his unutterable love, early to with- 
stand my vain endeavours, while I was yet but eigh- 
teen years of age; and made me seriously to con- 


nesses of God to be filled with. 
seeing that in and among them I, with many others, 
have found the heavenly food that gives content- 
ment, let my soul seek after this learning, aud wait 
for it forever.—Rolert Barclay. 





—-—-~> @ 














Lucifer Matches —The manufacture of these 
trifling articles is now carried on in England to an 
enormous extent. At one large saw-mill in London 
may frequently be seen six or eight piles of yellow 
pine, each as large as a six-roomed house, and al] 
intended to be cut into lucifer splints. The deals 
are cut by circular saws, revolving with great ve. 
locity, into pieces three or four inches long; and 
these pieces, or blocks, are cut into lucifer splints by 
a machine in which there are about fifty sharp 
knives or cutters, fixed in a row. Five blocks are 
cut at once; and the action is so inconceivably rapid, 
that there are one hundred and twenty movements 
of the cutter in a minute, and two hundred and fifty 
splints severed and shaped at each cut, so that there 
are 30,000 cut in a minute, or 1,800,000 in an hour. 
Three of these machines, working ten hours a da 
each, would therefore produce 54,000,000 per day. 
The lucifers cut and shaped weekly at this one es- 
tablishment, if placed end to end, would reach from 
England to Australia. 


———__—_~+2s—__—__ 


A Good Confession.—I, too, have known what 
the enjoyments and advantages of this life are, and 
what the more refined pleasures which learning and 
intellectual power can bestow, and, with all the ex- 
perience which more than threescore years can give, 
I now, on the eve of my departure, declare to you 
(and earnestly pray that you may hereafter live 
and act on the conviction), that health is a great 


the cross of Christ; especially being destitute of|blessing—a competence obtained by honorable in- 
that power, life, and virtue, which I perceived these | dustry, a great blessing—and a great blessing it is 
excellent (though despised, because illiterate) wit-|to have kind, faithful, and loving friends and re- 
And therefore, |latives; but that the greatest of all blessings, as it 


| 


is the most ennobling of all privileges, is to be in- 
deed a christian.—S. JT. Coleridge, to his God- 
child. 





Substitute for Leather —The London Advertiser 
says :—“Not the least remarkable feature of the 
present day is the almost universa! application of 
a pew discovery, intended, perhaps, to supply a 
want in ove particular branch of industry. We 
are not, therefore, surprised to learn that — Szerel- 
mey has adapted his process of indurating stone 
to other substances, and as an instance of this in 
the Houses of Parliament alone, where its first trial 
took place, it is used also to prevent rust. Wood, 
too, is subject to the “ Zopissa” process, and last 
year it was found to act wonderfully on calico, 
cloth, moleskin, &c., rendering them water-proof, 
and capable of being worked up into most wonder- 
ful imitations of the varieties of dressed leather. 
This last application has recently been patented, 
and a company is now being formed for the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes, of which the upper lea- 
thers are to be made of this new material. A great 
reduction in the price of boots and shoes may be 
expected,” 

cnsinsnssiijlitinatipaan 

The way Apostasy creeps in.—The great apos- 
tasy came not upon the Christian world all at once, 
but by several degrees, one thing making way for 
anotber; until that thick and gross veil came to be 
overspread, wherewith the nations were so blindly 
covered from the 7th or 8th until the 16th century. 
Even as the darkness of the night comes not upon 
the outward creation all at once, but by degrees, 
according as the sun declines in each horizon— 
Robert Barclay. 


—_—.e_—__. 


Man’s carnal heart would rather pluck up the 


the forbidden linsey-woolsey garment was of old ;|ancient land-warks of God’s truth than not make 
In engineering, a “ Rip-Rap” is a foun-|and which must one day be taken off, for the all-|the way of faith and obedience broader. 


Let us 


scrutinizing eye will not wink thereat—Surah|be careful to take just ways to compass just things, 


that they may last in their benefits to us. 
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The Eruption of Vesuvius. edge and looked down, and saw the geological for- 

The Naples correspondent of the London Times/| mation was all of lava, the old lava, of 1794, split 
describes a visit he paid to Torre del Greco on the |ssunder by a mysterious and irresistible power, 
12th. “ The place has,” he says, “become what and the actual city was built on the city of the dead. 
Pompeii was after the earthquake; two and twenty | Nine times has Torre del Greco been destroyed, 
thousand persons had been driven from their dwell-|and yet, with a persistence which appears like folly, 
ings in a night, while all the signs of recent life | the inhabitants have returned, and rebuilt, and have 
and of hurried escape met one at every glance. | been swallowed up.” 

“The train stopped on the Naples side of the| The Official Journal of Naples publishes the 
city, ‘for,’ said the inspector, ‘there are several | latest report of M. Palmieri, director of the obser- 
clefts in the road, and the vibration of the carriages | vatory of that city, containing an account of the de- 
might bring down more houses. So, dismounting, |cline of the present eruption up to the 17th. He 
we walked along the rail, through the Strada Ma-|states that, although Mount Vesuvius has nearly 
rina, every house in which had fissures from top to|subsided into its usual quiet state, yet a quantity of 
bottom, and, before ascending, went down to the|carbonic acid is still evolved from the soil of Terra 
sea, which, at a few feet from the beach, was boil-|dei Greco, leading to the belief that all the crevices 
ing furiously. Fortunately, 1 was accompanied by | opened there communicate with a vast subterranean 
the rector of the city, who pointed out in detail | receptacle of that gas, extending far under the sea, 
what was most remarkable. ‘ The sea has retired,’|where numerous bubbles are seen to rise, and the 
he said, ‘ full 20 palms, and we consider this as ajdeath of a large number of fish has been marked 
bad symptom, and an indication of yet greater|in consequence. This time the eruption had not 
disasters. ‘These huge rocks were covered on Sun-|been announced by the disappearance of water from 
day last, and now they are exposed, and are cleft|the wells, but, on the contrary, by the opening of 
to the bottom, as if by some mighty mechanical | new springs strongly acidulated with carbonic acid, 
power.’ They are all composed of hard fint-life which has also tainted the water of several wells, 
lava, which flowed down in 1794, overwhelming} which, at the same time has risen to a higher level 
the father of the present city. in them. But the most singular phenomenon men- 

“Through the subterranean openings which had|tioned by M. Palmieri is, that the soil has risen 
been made by the earthquake the water from the|nine-eighths of a metre above the level of the sea ; 
mountain was pouring into the sea, and though the|and since this rising has taken place above the old 
temperature was not much increased, it had an acid | lava of 1794, the latter has been broken and cracked 
flavour. Close by, we went into a ruined house, |in various directions, which has caused the fall of 
toexamine a well which had been cleft by the carth- | many edifices built upon it. The true cause of the 
quake, and through which the springs were pour- | receding of the sea, so often mentioned by authors, 
ing down with much violence, as the ear, not the/and not credited, as no cause could be assigned for 
eye, told us. ‘Torre del Greco is terraced on the |it, is now fully explained ; it is not the sea that re- 
incline of the mountain, and you enter one parallel |cedes, but the soil that rises. “ It now remains to 
street from another by a series of steps. Other|be seen,” says M. Palmieri, “ whether this rising 
streets run at right angles to these, and lead from| will go down again; and I would, therefore, recom- 
the sea up to the higher parts of Vesuvius. Let|mend the land owners of Torre del Greco not to 
us ascend the Strada Ripa, which had a large fis-| set about rebuilding their houses just yet.” The 
sure throughout, and turning off to the left pass|craters continue to emit sulphurous hydrochloric 
down the Strada Fontana. It is so called from|acid, and also a certain quantity of sulphuretted 
the fountain which is there, and which has now risen |hydrogen. Among the sublimations may be men- 
several feet; at one extremity of it the water was tioned a large amount of sulphur, the usual chlorides 
in a state of boiling agitation, not [ think, from|of iron and a little specular iron ore. 
the effect of heat so much as from the springs which| The Times’ correspondent, writing from Naples 
had opened beneath. I tasted this water, which/on the 21st, says: “* The mountain has been in a 
was perfectly flavourless, like boiled water; but there | state of greater or less agitation all the week ; but 
was nothing more decided in its character. Every|on Tuesday we had another eruption, equal in 
house iu this street was in a ruined state; work-| magnificence to any I have yet wituessed. It was 
men were knocking holes in the facades at the top| beginning when 1 despatched my last letter; as, 
of some of them, in which to place the ends of poles| however, the day wore on it increased in power, 
that were to be their props; others had fallen in a| and the same wonderful and beautiful effects which 
mass of débris, and several were cut down so finely|I have already described, were again observable. 
that sections of them remained, exhibiting the in-| At every shot that was fired by the mountain there 
terior. Thus I saw, tottering on the extremity, ajrose a cloud of ashes in the form of a pine tree, 
bed, neatly folded down, and which had evidently| which filed off to the south as another shot was 
not been slept in; the chairs were ranged round | fired, and another cloud arose. As the heavy-laden 
the side of the room that had been saved, and a|clouds escaped beyond the power which had ex- 
gridiron, tomatoes, kitchen utensils of all kinds,|pelled them, and as the aqueous vapour was con- 
hung against the walls of this, the section of the densed, we could see at intervals showers, nay, 
second floor of the ruined building. What an es-| storms, of ashes falling like avalanches on land and 
cape for the inhabitants! I retrace my steps, enter|sea, and still the black, gorgeous masses rolled on 
on another terrace, called the Strada Santo Croce. | towards Capri, obscuring the coast which lies oppo- 
All the houses here presented a similar appearance.|site to Naples. Thunder and lightning, or the 
We walked in the middle of the street, for who|roaring of Vesuvius, and electric lights, were fre- 
could tell but that one of the cripples might fall| quent incidents in this awful scene; the latter, shot 
upon us. Right and left were cross streets in the|up from the mouth of the crater to the summit of 
Same condition, and in them several houses had|the dark cone, played about its evolutions, and re- 
fallen a mass of rubbish. I stopped before one velled, as it were, in the license of freedom—the 
large house in particular, the shell of which was| daylight could not obscure its brilliancy. Towards 
Temaining intact, while the interior had fallen in,| sunset we marked that effect of colour which is only 
and the same mason work projected through the|to be seen in southern latitudes, for then the mass 
open door. Just outside, the street had been|of dark cloud which hung over Vesuvius, and the 
thrown up by the volcanic action, and a crater|entire bay was lit up with the most delicate rose- 



































night, rendered still more so by the electric flashes 
which continued to dance about Vesuvius. On the 
next morning I went down to Torre again. Alas! 
it is a city oncrutches; many cripples have fallen, 
and many are falling. Professor Palmieri, the 
great Vesuvian authority, confirms the report of 
the elevation of the soil, and ‘hopes that the pro- 
prietors will not rebuild until the depression, which 
may be expected, has taken place.’ 
fatuity which appears like madness, the people are 
with difficulty held back from returning to their 
perilous dwellings. 
Marmora has been compelled to station soldiers 
there to prevent such folly. From all I can gather, 
the mountain was split from top to bottom, the 
fissure reaching far into the sea. 


Yet with a 


It is the fact that Gen. Della 


In a few words, 


I will show this. There are eleven craters above 


Torre del Greco, all emitting sulphurous vapours, 
and the largest is from 70 to 80 feet deep and 100 
feet wide. 


From this point on the 8th inst., after 
heavy rumblings, and heaving of the surface, the 


ground was split open, and.a fiery fissure was made 


almost to the outskirts of the city, through which 
the same unseen power passed, opening the streets, 
and laying bare some parts of the former buried 
town, and then running into the sea. All this is 
evident to the eye. You see the fi:sures in all di- 
rections, and walk daintily at times lest you fall 
in, or lest some rickety building may come down. 

“ Yesterday the Exmouth, which went out to try 
its Armstrongs, returned by Torre del Greco, and 
made the circuit of a whirlpool, now formed, which 
must be about 360 feet in diameter. It was boil- 
ing violently, and em‘tted a strong sulphurous 
odor. A boat, 30 feet in length, was let down and 
sent into the centre of the whirlpool, when it was 
turned rapidly round by the voleanic force beneath. 
The sounding gave 23 fathoms of water, and the 
plummet brought up sand and sulphur. From a 
part of the circumference a tail, so to call it, about 
60 feet in width, runs away in the direction of 
Sorrente, and is of a beautiful light-green colour. 
All the water here was tepid, had a — sulpbar- 
ous smell, and many fish have been destroyed. 
The precise elevation of the well on which Torre 
stands is 1-12 metre, and I may observe that the 
gases which are emitted on land are stronger than 
those at sea, so much so that a man was killed on 
Wednesday, and several of my friends nearly faint- 
ed from pausing near them. It is unnecessary to 
say that the principal element developed is car- 
bonic acid gas.” 





Our Christian Pedigree.—There is a pedigree, 
namely, the Christian, which is noble indeed, and 
is worthy of our most diligent search and earnest 
inquiry. To be the children of God, and co-heirs 
with Christ, to have our robes washed in the blood 
of the Lamb, and to be made kings and priests 
unto God ; and to know this ourselves, by the tes- 
timony of the Holy Spirit in our hearts, whereby 
we can cry, Abba, Father; this, this, is far above 
all in this sublunary world! © Jet this piece of 
divine and spiritual heraldry be our main care and 
concern ; omitting no opportunity, under those 
blessed means that are so plentifully afforded us, of 
making our calling and election sure.—R. Claridge. 


Peeling Potatoes —Tle most farinaceous part 
of the potatoe is found immediately under the skin, 
so that in preparing potatoes for the table, it is 
necessary to be careful to cut off as thin a peel as 
possible. . 

a eeeeiaeiae 

It has been computed that the whole number of 

copies of the Scriptures in existence in the world 


Was formed ten palms indiameter. I stood on the|ate tints. Then came on gray eve and darker/before the present century, did not exceed four 
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millions. There is one society, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, of which the annual issue 
for 1831, was 470,929 Bibles and Testaments, and 
in the year 1861, 1,917,897 copies, or an increase 
of 307 per cent. The aggregate issue of Bibles 
from Great Britain every year is now 4,000,000, 
or as many as existed in the world before the pre- 
sent century. 
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The selection from A. L. Barbauld on Educa- 
tion, which is concluded in this number, forcibly 
urges the power of example and the necessary ef- 
fects of association with both persons and things. 
The true character of education, as embracing every 
thing which draws out and moulds the disposition 
and moral tone, as well as the intellectual facul- 
ties of the child, is properly insisted on; but there 
is no allusion to the restraining and transforming 
power of Divine Grace in the heart, and the duty 
incumbent on parents to train their offspring in the 
habit of feeling for this, and striving to know their 
will and propensities to be brought under its effec- 
tual working, so that whatever the circumstances) 
in which they may be placed, they may resort to it 
as a counsellor and guide, and as administering 
ability to them to walk in the safe path of self- 
denial. This combined with the others, is the only 
true mode of rightly educating children, and where 
parents, by their own lives and conduct, show forth 
its excellency, their tender charge are much less 
likely to stray from the way in which they should 
go, than where their education is almost altogether 
conducted by others, however, adapted such may| 
be to impart literary or scientific knowledge. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—Congress.—The House of Represen- 
tatives has passed a bili abolishing absolutely the frank- 
ing privilege hitherto exercised by members of Congress. 
The bill passed by a vote of 107 to 42. The House has 
also passed a bill for the suppression of the abominable 
traffic in coolies. The fortification bill, as passed by 
the house, appropriates nearly six millions of dollars for 
the construction and repair of forts, at various places} 
on the sea coast and the line of the Northern lakes. 
Both houses have passed a resolution by nearly unani- 
mous votes, declaring the purpose of Congress to raise 
at least $125,000,000 by taxation, in addition to the re- 
venue from duties on imports. The nomination of Ed- 
ward M. Stanton, as Secretary of War, was confirmed by | 
the Senate, with a vote approaching unanimity. That 
of Simon Cameron, as Minister to Russia, met with more 
opposition, but was confirmed by a vote of 24 to 14. 
Senator Trumbull’s Confiscation bill introduced last 
week, enacts that all property belonging to those who 
shall be found in arms against the United States, shall 
be forfeited, and that every insurgent shall forfeit all 
claims to the labour of persons held to service, and such 
persons shall be at once declared free forever. Any one 
claiming to be entitled to such service, must not only 
establish his title, but also that he has been loyal during 
the existing rebellion. The bill provides that the Pre- 
sident shall make provision for the transportation of the) 
freed slaves to some tropical country, and the settlement 
therein of such as may be willing to emigrate. 

The National Finances.—It is stated as the result of 
the various conferences held in Washington by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, with the representatives of the| 
great moneyed interests from the Northern cities, that the 
Secretary has abandoned the idea of a large issue of de- 
mand notes to be circulated as currency, and will, in 
lieu thereof, ask Congress to authorize the issue of 
$250,000,000 in treasury notes, bearing 3.65 per cent. 
interest, payable one year after date, in denominations 
of five dollars and upwards, fundable in 7.30 three-year 
notes, and which are again convertible into a six per 
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for small arms, to be delivered six months hence, reaches 
thirty-seven millions of dollars, and the aggregate of the | 
army bill about to be reported to the house is five hun- | 
dred millions of dollars. A large portion of the small 
arms is being imported from Europe. A formidable 
expedition has sailed from the Chesapeake, under the 
command of Gen. Burnside. Its destination was not) 
known with certainty, though various circumstances in- 
dicate the coast of North Carolina and the towns on 
Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds as the points of attack. 

Accounts from Norfolk state that much alarm prevail- 
ed there, from the fear that an attack would soon be 
made by the Federal forces at Fortress Monroe. No 
material change has taken place for a long time in the 
positions of the two great hostile armies near Washing- 
ton. The rebels are understood to have no fewer than 
twenty-six well constructed forts defending their main 
position at Manassas Junction. The movement of the 
great Western expedition progresses slowly southward. | 
Several additional columns of Northern troops have en- | 
tered Kentucky, and at the latest dates Gen. Buel’s ad- 
vance was but a few miles from Bowling Green. The 
dispersion of Humphrey Marshall’s force in Eastern Ken- 
tucky, was not effected without some bloodshed, about 
one hundred men being killed and wounded on both 
sides ; the rebels were the principal sufferers. On the 
19th inst., a sanguinary engagement took place at Som- 
erset, Pulaski county, Ky. The Confederate army was 
commanded by Gen. Zollickoffer, and the Federal forces 
by Gen. Schoepf and Gen. Thomas. The despatches 
state that the rebels suffered a decisive defeat. Gen. 
Zollickoffer was killed, and their army routed with the 
loss of its cannon and supplies. A large number were 
killed and wounded on both sides. In Missouri, a de-| 
tachment of Federal troops made a descent upon Lex- 
ington, and captured a large amount of rebel supplies. 
About sixty rebel soldiers were taken prisoners. A re- 
bel force of 900 men at Silver Creek, Howard county, | 
was attacked and routed by the Federal troops on the 
18th inst. The rebel loss was 40 killed, 60 wounded, 
and 28 prisoners; that of the Federal troops, 6 killed 
and 19 wounded. The rebels lost 160 horses, their wa- 
gons, tents, ammunition, &c. Gen. Price’s army at 
Springfield is estimated at 12,000 men. 

Southern Items.—So far about one thousand prisoners 
on each side have been exchanged. The system of ex-| 
changes commenced by the government, is fully reci- 
procated by the rebel authorities. The British steamer 
Rinaldo having on board Mason and Slidell, arrived at 
Bermuda on the 9th, and sailed for St. Thomas on the 
10th, whence the two rebel Commissioners would take 
passage for England. 

The Santa Fe mail of Twelfth month 20th states that 
2000 Texans were moving up the Rio Grande, for the 
purpose of attacking Fort Craig, and the same number 
were marching upon Fort Union. 
well prepared to receive an attack, but it was supposed 
Fort Craig would be taken by the rebels. The Legisla- 





tion appropriating so much of the public debt of the 
State and other securities held by the resident citizens 
of the United States as may be necessary to indemnify 
the citizens of Virginia, who are loyal to the State for 


cation act of Congress, or any other act growing out of 
the war. It is stated that John C. Breckenridge was 
recently at Bowling Green, Ky.; the statement that he 
had sailed from Halifax must have been an error. A 
considerable quantity of cotton and sugar have recently 
been sent in wagons through Kentucky to the Ohio 
river, for the north. 

Washington.—Small-pox prevails in this city to an 
alarming extent. The army has not yet suffered much 


| with a rise in the public funds. 


The latter fort was} 


ture of Virginia (at Richmond) has adopted a resolu-| 


losses sustained by them in consequence of any confis- | 


The Pirate Sumter was at Cadiz, Spain, at the latest 
advices having taken and burnt three vessels on her 
voyage across the Atlantic. She spoke several other 
U.S. vessels, without attempting to molest them. The 
New York Commercial states on the authority of a pris 
vate despatch, that the Sumter has been sunk by a U.§, 
gun-boat near Cadiz. 

The Domestic Slave Trade.—The Louisville Democrat 
says that the tendency of negroes, southward from Mige 
souri and Virginia, was never as rapid as now, and that 
the involuntary emigration of the slaves of Missouri to 
Arkansas, and their flight into the free States, will soon 
relieve the State of the greater portion of them. The 
slave markets in Virginia are largely supplied; the saleg 
of negroes, usual at the close of the year, have, it ig 
stated, been nearly twice as large as in preceding years, 

Sugar from Northern Cane.—At the last meeting of the 


\Illinois Agricultural Society at Springfield, J. H. Smith, 


of Quincy, exhibited a ton of sugar made by himself, 
from sorghum cane, at an estimated cost of five cents 
per pound. 

The Flood in California.—The late disastrous flood in 
this State was attended with great loss of life in some 
places. Nearly one thousand Chinamen were washed 
off from Long Bar and vicinity on the Yula, and drown- 
ed. They had remained in their cabins until escape was 
impossible. 

Forei1gn.— Mezico.—Vera Cruz dates to the Ist inst, 
Te Spanish army were in undisputed possession of the 
city and neighbouring country, and the people appeared 
to be satisfied with the rule of the Spaniards. 

Great Britain.—Liverpool dates to the 5th inst. The 
steamers John Bell, the Hope aud Sarah Sands, wereall 
loading cotton at Liverpool, for New York. A marked 
abatement in the war feeling was noticeable, attended 
Consols showed great 
buoyancy, and had advanced about a half per cent. The 
London Herald says, “It behooves both England and 
France to consider whether the time has not arrived for 
recognizing the Southern Confederacy.” 

The Liverpool cotton market was active at advanced 
rates. Sales of the preceding four days, 80,000 bales, 
including 10,000 for re-shipment to the United States, 
Breadstuffs dull and lower. Flour, 29s. a 33s.; red 
wheat, lls. 6d. a 12s. 6d ; white, 13s. a 13s. 6d. per 100 
pounds. 

France.—The Emperor, on New Year’s day, made an 
address to the diplomatic corps, and received as usual 
the various state bodies. In response to an address 
from the Senate, he said he counted on the Senate to 
jassist him in perfecting the Constitution, and at the 
\same time maintaining intact the fundamental basis on 
|which it rests. To the Legislative body he merely ex- 
pressed the hope that they would see in the recent mo- 
difications of the Constitution a new proof of his confi- 
dence in their intelligence and patriotism. To the clergy 
he gave assurance that they might count on his protec- 
tion and lively sympathy, telling them that they knew 
how to render to Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s. 

Russia.—An imperial decree has been issued in con- 
}sequence of the recent disturbances, sanctioning the 
\closing of the University at St. Petersburgh, and order- 


|ing the dismissal of the professors and students. 

| Sweden.—It is said that the King of Sweden is about 
|to present a project of electoral reform to the National 
| Diet at its next session. The King is known to favour 
'a liberal extension of the franchise, but a stubborn re- 
sistance on the part of the nobility and higher clergy is 
expected. 
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from the disease. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 413. The New York 
Times presents the following summary of the foreign 
commerce of New York for the year ending Twelfth mo. 
3ist, 1861: 
$37,088,000 


Less re-exported 4,236,000 








Excess of specie imports $32,852,000 
1860. 

229,407,000 
8,023,000 


221,384,000 


1861. 
$125,688,000 
7,309,000 


Foreign goods imported . 
Foreign re-exported 











For this market 


- « $118,379,000 
Domestic produce exp’ted 


131,236,000 95,468,000 
Customs revenue : 21,715,000 36,039,000 
Gold from California . 33,495,000 43,465,000 





cent. stock, payable in twenty years. The banks agree 
to receive and pay out the United States notes, and to 
sustain, in all proper ways, their credit. 

The War.—The amount of the government contracts 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 274. 
The Slave Trade-—The barque Lyra, of New York, 


with 825 slaves on board, has been captured off the 
coast of Africa by a British cruiser. 


Received from Henry Knowles, agt., N. Y., for Isaac 
Peckham, $5, to 27, vol. 31, and for David Peckham, 
$2, vol. 35; from John E. Sheppard, N. J., $2, vol. 34; 
from Edward Y. Cope, Pa., $2, vol. 35, and from Nathan 
S. Yarnall, Pa., $1, to 27, vol. 35. 


A al 


Diep, at his father’s residence in Belmont Co., Ohio, 
on the 19th of Twelfth month, 1861, after a few days’ 
lillness, SrepueN, son of Abel and Lucinda Lewis, in the 
eighteenth year of his age ; and on the 22d of the same 
|month, his mother, Luctnpa Lewis, in the fifty-fourth 
jyear of her age; both esteemed members of Plainfield 
|Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
| .——, at the residence of his son, Nathan S. Yarnall, 
Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., on the 30th of Twelfth 
month, 1861, James YARNALL, in the seventy-third year 
of his age. ae 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 






















